OUR  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION 


»  •  ■* 


To  continue  our  policy  of  always  giving  you 
more  for  your  clothes  money  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else. 

Always  to  have  for  you  the  clothes  you  can 
depend  on  to  be  the  latest  in  style  and  the 
highest  in  quality. 

THE  HART  SCHAFFNER  fib  MARX  KIND 

To  continue  to  improve  every  detail  of  our 
service  until  it  becomes  as  nearly  perfect  as 
we  can  make  it. 

And  finally,  to  refund  your  money  freely  and 
cheerfully  any  time  you  fail  to  get  complete 
satisfaction. 


» ♦  ■*- 


TALBOT -QUINCY 

THE  HOME  OF  HART  SCHAFFNER  &,  MARX  CLOTHES 


Aromas  CraEe  Public  Librau 


, 


HP  H  E  next  time  you 
*■    see  a  man  who  has 

something  indefinably 
wrong  about  his  clothes, 
look  carefully  at  his  col- 
lar  

THE  OLD  COLONY  WAY 
IS    ALWAYS    CORRECT. 


Compliments  of 

t 

Melville's  Fine  Food  Stores 


Johnson  Bros.  Market 
in  the  Square 

Melville's  Market 

at  the  Point 


UP-TO-DATE 


IfcbotOGrapbs 


1507  HANCOCK  STREET 
QUINCY 
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EDITORIALS 


Although  this  editorial  merely  gives 
voice  to  a  feeling,  so  widespread  that  it 
hardly  needs  expression,  yet  it  seems 
fitting  that  a  little  space  be  devoted  here 
to  the  subject,  which  has  been  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  during  the 
last  month  or  so. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Barr  well,  it 
seems  hard,  very  hard,  to  come  in  every 
morning  and  not  to  see  him.  There  is 
something  missing,  and  somehow,  we 
feel  that  we  miss,  not  only  a  great  friend, 
but  one  who  understands  us,  and  sympa- 
thizes with  us  as  does  and  can  no  one 
else.  The  genuine,  heartfelt  grief, 
throughout  the  school,  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body,  at  Mr.  Barr's  departure,  is 
one  very  rarely  experienced. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  find 
pleasant  and  happy  surroundings  in  his 
new  position,  and  we  heartily  congratu- 
late the  pupils  of  his  school.  That  a 
teacher  is  loved  by  subordinates  and  su- 
periors, on  the  faculty,  by  his  pupils,  and 
by  everyone  else  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  is  something  which  can  indeed 
be  said  of  few. 

In  that  lies  our  "perfect  tribute"  to 
Mr.  Barr.  A.  S.  M. 


Everyone  of  us,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  who  attended,  had  a 
great  time  at  both  the  Hallowe'en  Dance 
and  at  the  Football  Reception.  Too  much 
credit  for  the  success  of  these  dances 
can  not  be  given  to  Edwin  Day  and  his 
committees,  which  included  Reginald 
Hanson,  Donald  Mackay,  Lawrence 
MacQuarrie,  Ruth  Bishop,  Dorothy 
Prout,  Mary  Drake,  and  Esther  Adams. 
The  teachers,  too,  deserve  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  turned  out. 
We  hope,  however,  that  even  more  of 
them  will  attend  our  next  dance,  for, 
with  all  respect  for  the  teachers,  the 
closer  relationship  thus  established  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  student  body, 
makes  our  school  life  more  agreeable 
and  the  school  spirit  better. 


Though  the  New  Year  is  now  well 
under  way,  it  is  not  untimely  to  sug- 
gest that  we  all  start  in,  with  renewed 
vigor,  to  study  in  earnest.  Some  of  us, 
perhaps  many  of  us,  haven't  done  any 
studying  this  year;  others  of  us  haven't 
done  any  since  we've  been  in  High 
School. 

Now,  altogether,  let's  get  busy! 
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Next  I  went  back  to  Quito  on  my  pri- 
vate yacht  with  my  machine.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  dirt  in  the  tunnel  was 
driven  out  by  dropping  huge  steel  balls 
into  the  tunnel.  These,  as  they  hit  the 
dirt,  knocked  it  along.  So  great,  too, 
was  the  power  of  my  magnet,  that  the 
balls  never  stopped  when  they  hit  the 
dirt,  but  moved  right  along,  carrying  the 
dirt  in  front.  Thus  was  the  tunnel  ef- 
fectively cleaned.  It  was,  when  com- 
pleted, 12  feet  in  diameter  and  7926 
miles  long. 

Now,  briefly,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  in- 
tended to  reach  the  moon. 

I  had  a  steel  car;  I  was  to  get  into  it 
at  Quito;  it  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
tunnel;  gravity  would  pull  it  down  at  a 
terrific  rate.  When  I  was  beyond  the 
center  of  the  earth,  my  magnet  would 
overcome  the  reversed  gravity;  I  would 
pass  out  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  hit  the 
moon ! 

My  car,  in  which  I  was  to  go  to  the 
moon,  was  14  feet  long  and  10  feet  in 
diameter,  shell-pointed  to  lessen  resis- 
tance. It  was  made  of  steel  and  lined 
with  asbestos,  in  case  friction  of  the  air 
should  make  it  too  hot.  On  the  rear  was 
a  two-ton  chunk  of  brass  (with  a  hole 
through  the  center  to  enable  me  to  reach 
the  door)  which  would  increase  my 
speed  going  down,  but  which  I  would 
drop  when  I  reached  the  center  of  the 
earth.  This  chunk  would  remain  there, 
as  it  would  not  be  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. The  steel  side  of  the  car  was  four 
inches  thick,  the  cone  five,  and  the  bot- 
tom seven.  On  the  side  were  three  win- 
dows of  thick  glass ;  on  the  floor  was  the 
main  door  of  the  car,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  larger  window. 

Naturally  I  would  receive  quite  a 
bump  when  I  hit  the  moon ;  so  I  invented 
a  water  cushion,  which  was  placed  in  the 
top. 

Now  if  I  were  to  start  when  the  moon 
was  in   line   with   my   tunnel,   the  earth 


would  have  turned  some  before  I  came 
out,  which  would  change  my  course ;  and 
the  moon  would  have  moved  quite  a 
distance — in  fact  almost  100,000  miles, 
— too  far  for  me  to  hit  her. 

I  next  called  on  the  head  of  the  Har- 
vard Observatory,  who  gave  me  some 
valuable  data.  He  informed  me  that  the 
moon  would  be  in  an  exact  line  with  my 
tunnel  on  June  20th,  at  9:06  P.  M. 
(Quito  time)  and  also  gave  me  a  list 
of  things  he  wanted  me  to  find  out  about 
the  moon. 

I  then  called  on  some  mathematicians. 
They  informed  me  that  I  should  reach 
the  center  of  the  earth  in  exactly  6  min- 
utes after  my  start;  that  I  should  leave 
the  world  91-3  minutes  after  my  start, 
and  it  would  take  me  just  6  hours  and 
2.7  minutes  to  reach  the  moon  from  Pa- 
dang.  Therefore,  I  had  to  leave  just  6 
hours,  36  1-3  minutes  before  June  20th, 
9  :o6  P.  M.,  or  June  20th,  2 :2g  2-3  P.  M. 
It  was  now  the  tenth;  so  I  made  haste 
to  secure  my  provisions. 

My  car  was  finally  outfitted.  I  had  a 
couch  with  an  extra  number  of  blankets, 
table,  chair,  provisions  (mostly  concen- 
trated) enough  for  a  year,  water  enough 
for  a  month ;  on  the  ceiling  formed  by 
the  bottom  of  the  water  cushion  were 
two  oxygen  tanks  (supply  for  two 
months)  and  an  acetylene  gas  tank, 
which  connected  to  a  jet  and  a  heater, 
and  which  would  furnish  me  heat,  light 
and  a  place  to  cook.  These  were  cov- 
ered with  boards,  so  all  that  showed  of 
them  was  a  few  pipes.  In  a  chest  were 
innumerable  instruments,  including  a 
pair  of  scales  to  test  the  theory  of  weight 
on  the  moon.  Another  chest  contained 
extra  clothes,  metal  dishes,  silverware,  a 
small  ladder,  books,  flashlights,  a  jar- of 
tobacco,  my  old  meerschaum,  and 
matches.  On  the  wall  were  telescopes, 
guns,  revolvers,  and  a  hundred  other 
small  things. 
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All  were  securely  fastened,  somehow, 
to  prevent  them  from  changing  their  po- 
sitions when  we  started.  I  made  my  will, 
wrote  letters  of  farewell  to  my  friends, 
and  made  other  such  preparations. 

Soon  enough  the  day  came.  The 
morning  went  quickly;  the  mid-after- 
noon more  slowly.  Two-twenty  came.  I 
climbed  up  into  my  car,  suspended  by  the 
same  derrick,  in  the  hole.  By  the  aid 
of  a  ladder  I  entered,  took  a  last  look 
at  my  friends,  locked  the  door,  and  de- 
scended on  the  ceiling  by  the  aid  of  the 
car's  ladder. 

The  minutes  slowly  ticked  off.  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  Thirty  seconds  more.  I 
climbed  up  my  ladder,  hung  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car  with  one  hand,  rested  my 
feet  on  the  ladder,  and  held  my  watch. 
At  exactly  29  minutes,  40  seconds  after 
two  the  derrick  let  me  loose.  I  had 
started  on  my  journey. 

As  my  speed  increased,  it  became  easy 
for  me  to  reverse  my  position  and  walk 
around  on  the  bottom  of  the  car.  So 
straight  was  the  tunnel  that  the  car  never 
hit  the  walls. 

Four  minutes  passed.  I  judged  my 
speed  was  terrific. 

Exactly  six  minutes  after  my  start 
I  pulled  the  lever  which  loosed  the 
weight  on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  for  I 
was  now  in  the  very  center  of  the  earth, 
and  the  weight  would  have  been  only  an 
encumbrance.  My  speed  increased  rath- 
er than  slackened ;  so  I  knew  my  electro- 
magnet was  on  its  job,  overcoming  the 
gravity  of  the  earth. 

Three  minutes  later  light  streamed  in 
through  the  windows;  so  I  knew  I  was 
out  of  the  earth.  The  magnet  automat- 
ically shut  off  when  I  left  the  earth,  in 
order  not  to  slow  me  up. 

In  less  than  three  seconds  I  passed 
through  the  40  miles  of  atmosphere 
above  the  car.  My  car  becoming  cold, 
I  lit  the  gas  heater.  The  walls  were  in- 
tensely cold ;  therefore  I  judged  that  the 


scientists  were  not  far  from  right  when 
they  said  the  temperature  of  the  ether 
was  — 273  centigrade. 

Every  little  while  I  would  look  out  at 
the  earth.  It  seemed  the  size  of  a  large 
balloon  at  first,  but  it  rapidly  dwindled. 
I  easily  made  out  Cape  Cod,  then  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  I  guessed  approximately 
where  Quincy  was,  and  then  began  won- 
dering what  my  friends  were  doing. 

Soon  it  grew  dark  in  the  car.  I  looked 
out.  The  sun  had  passed  behind  the 
earth,  shutting  off  the  light  from  me.  I 
lit  the  gas  jet  and  started  reading  a  book- 
So  interested  was  I  in  the  book  that  time 
passed  quickly.  When  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  it  was  9  :oo  P.  M.,  or  six  minutes 
before  I  was  due  to  hit  the  moon.  Hur- 
riedly I  saw  that  everything  was  fastened 
in  some  manner  to  the  walls  or  floor, 
and  then  lay  down  on  the  couch  and 
strapped  myself  to  it.  Hardly  had  I 
done  so,  when  a  terrific  jar  shook  the 
car.  The  things  not  securely  fastened 
were  hurled  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  I  had 
not  been  strapped  down  I  should  have 
followed  suit.  However,  I  was  saved. 
My  water  cushion  worked. 

I  unfastened  myself,  and  carefully 
stepping  to  a  hook  on  the  wall,  opened 
one  side  door,  and  jumped  out.  My  car 
had  penetrated  ten  feet  into  the  ground, 
and  was  buried  in  a  tangle  of  machinery ; 
so  I  judged  that  there  were  human  be- 
ings here.  Sure  enough,  from  all  sides 
people  my  own  size  and  not  thirty-six 
feet  tall  rushed  toward  me.  I  looked  at 
the  foremost.  Something  about  him 
seemed  familiar.  Yes,  it  was  someone  I 
knew ;  it  was  Cleason,  the  man  in  charge 
at  Padang. 

We  looked  at  each  other.  He,  the 
ever  quick-minded,  spoke  first.  '"Just 
dropped  in?"  asked  he. 

I  looked  at  the  machinery.  Yes,  it 
was  my  electro-magnet.  What  irony  of 
Fate  had  brought  me  back  to  the  very 
place  I  had  left?    I  was  broken-hearted. 
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I  had  been  heart  and  soul  in  the  project. 
Why,  when,  victory  seemed  within  my 
grasp,  was  it  snatched  away? 


Cleason  told  me  later.  An  Indian  as- 
sistant, by  mistake,  had  turned  on  the 
wrong  switch,  sending  a  current  through 
the  electro-magnet,  whose  power  was 
sufficient  to  bring  me  back  without  my 
knowing  of  the  change  of  direction. 

And  so  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 

Arthur  Whitehead,  1921. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  MY  DIARY 
.-.;  Wednesday — When  I  woke  up  this 
morning,,  it  was  to  hear  the  rain  dash- 
ing against  the  windows  and  the  wind 
howling  outside.  It  seemed  to  havfe  a 
depressing  effect  upon  me  all  day ;  every- 
thing seemed  so  dull  and  gloomy.  But 
when  I  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening, 
after,  an  unusually  trying  day  in  the 
crowded  city,  the  cheerful  indoors  was 
all  the  more  cheerful  by  contrast.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  cozy  content  that 
I  settled  down  before  the  glowing  fire- 
place. In  my  thoughts  I  was  immedi- 
ately transported  away  from  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  my  daily  existence  into  the 
quiet,  peaceful  Arcadia  of  which  David 
Grayson  speaks  in  "Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment." 

He  tells  of  the  quieting  influence 
which  the  country  had  on  him  after  his 
health  was  broken  as  a  result  of  many 
years'  struggle  in  the  turmoil  of  a  big 
city  for  Success.  While  lying  prostrate 
with  fever,  he  thought  of  his  happy  boy- 
hood spent  in  the  country;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  able,  he  and  his  sister  moved 
to  the  country,  rented  a  farm,  and  there 
found  happiness  and  content. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  really  met,  in  person, 
the  characters  whom  David  Grayson  de- 
scribes : — Baxter,  the  politician-black- 
smith ;  the  Scotch  preacher,  who  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  bringing  out  the  best  in 
everybody ;    Starkweather,    the    million- 


aire, with  whom  David  Grayson  had 
many  an  argument  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes success;  and  Dr.  North,  who  not 
only  administered  to  the  physical  needs 
of  the  community,  but  so  left  his  mark 
on  the  whole  community  that  David 
Grayson  said  of  him  after  his  death,  "A 
good  man  has  gone  away— and  yet  re- 
mains." 

One  of  the  chapters  I  liked  so  much  is 
the  chapter  entitled  "I  entertain  an  Agent 
unawares."  This  tells  of  a  controversy 
between  David  Grayson  and  a  book 
agent  who  tries:  to  sell  him  "six  volumes 
full  of  literchoor"  entitled  "Living  Se^ 
lections  from  Poet, :  Sage,  atnd  Humour- 
ist." The  agent  speaks  fluently  of  the 
merits  of  the  books  as  regards  binding 
and  weight,  and  tells  how  much- they 
would  add  to  the  appearance  of  a  roorii. 
When  the  book  agent  stops  talking^  Da- 
vid Grayson  takes  the  floor,  and  having 
read  some  of  his  favorite  bits  of  poetry 
from  the  books,  convinces  the  book  agent 
of  the  merits  of  the  insides  of  the  vol- 
umes. They  part  very  amicably,  but  in- 
stead of  the  book  agent's  selling  the 
books  to  David  Grayson,  David  Grayson 
has  sold  them  to  the  book  agent,  whom 
he  has  inspired  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  books,  thereby 
increasing  his  ability  to  sell  them. 

Ruth  Carlson,  1921 

THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question 
Whether  'tis  better  with  one's  books  to 

endure 
The  trials  and  troubles  of  preparing  les- 
sons, 
Or  to  flee  from  the  pile  of  home  work, 
And  by  fleeing  forget.    To  leave ;  to  flee ; 
No  more ;  and  by  a  flight  to  say  we  end 
The  hardships  and  the  hundred  cares 
That  fall  to  us.    'Tis  a  fine  position 
Sincerely   to  be   wish'd.     To   leave ;  to 

flee; — 
To  flee?  perhaps  to  flunk!     ay,  there's 
the  rub.  Russell  Martin,  1921. 
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FROM  LONDON  TO  PARIS  BY  AEROPLANE 


It  was  about  four  o'clock  on  a  Fri- 
day afternoon,  when  a  touring  car  drove 
up  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  which  my 
father  and  I  were  staying.  The  chauf- 
feur inquired  if  the  party  that  was  to 
start  for  the  airdrome  was  ready.  My 
father  and  I  and  one  other  man  made 
up  the  party.  It  took  us  about  forty 
minutes  from,  London  to  the  airdrome. 
After  we  reached  the  place  we  proceed- 
ed to  have  our  passports  certified.  This 
done,  we  then  went  to  the  field  where 
airplanes  were  being  prepared  for  the 
flight  from  London  to  Paris.  We  noticed 
with  interest  that  in  all  the  planes  that 
landed  from  Paris  while  we  were  there 
but  one  woman  appeared  among  the  pas- 


sengers. 


Not  long  after  the  last  machine  ar- 
rived from  Paris  a  four  passenger  De 
Haviland  appeared  from  its  hanger.  One 
thing  noticeable  about  the  machine  was 
that  the  engine  missed  fire.  The  plane 
was  placed  facing  into  the  wind.  Our 
luggage  was  taken  aboard,  each  person 
being  allowed  thirty  pounds.  The  four 
passengers  were  an  Englishman,  who 
was  very  nervous,  and  we  three  Ameri- 
cans. Cotton  provided  for  our  ears 
proved  helpful  in  shutting  out  the  noise 
of  the  engine.  Then  we  were  ready  to 
start.  The  men  cranked  the  machine, 
but  a  bad  skip  was  still  to  be  heard  in 
the  engine.  The  mechanics  were  called 
and  put  to  work.  The  fact  that  we  had 
to  go  up  in  a  machine  that  was  not  in 
the  best  of  condition  was  not  at  all  en- 
couraging. 

Half  an  hour  was  required  by  the 
mechanics.  Then,  when  the  engine  was 
cranked  again,  the  motor  appeared  to 
run  all  right.  The  pilot  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  blocks  that  held  the  machine  in 
position  were  removed.  The  plane 
bumped  along  the  ground  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  then  started  to  rise.  It 
was   not   long  before   we   were   soaring 


high  above  the  field.  I  must  say  that  the 
sensation  I  had  expected  to  feel  was 
lacking.  I  soon  found  myself  gazing 
about,  little  thinking  of  the  distance  to 
the  land  below  me.  But  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  felt  nervous  if  the  English- 
man had  sat  in  front  of  me,  for  he  was 
continually  pulling  out  a  pint  flask  of 
brandy  and  drinking  from  it. 

Far  below  us  lay  the  fields,  outlined 
by  trees  and  hedges.  We  passed  over 
several  small  towns,  each  possessing  the 
inevitable  aspiring  steeple  and  central 
square  of  the  typical  English  village. 
There  was  a  monotonous  sameness  to 
the  scenery,  viewed  from  high  in  the  air. 

One  hour  from  the  time  we  started 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Here  the  weather  was  bad.  One 
could  plainly  see  that  a  severe  storm  was 
approaching.  To  one  who  had  not  been 
up  in  an  airplane  before,  it  seemed  as 
if  we  must  go  straight  through  the 
storm.  But  not  so — for,  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  rudder,  the  plane  was  high 
above  the  dark  clouds,  gliding  through 
the  golden  sunlight.  We  were  half  way 
across  the  Channel  when  the  clouds  be- 
gan to  break.  Boats  that  looked  like 
water  bugs  were  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  channel,  which  seemed  hard- 
ly more  than  a  river  separating  the  two 
countries. 

In  a  short  time  we  reached  France. 
How  different  from  the  English  country- 
side was  that  which  lay  below  us !  The 
land  was  very  level,  and  no  hedges  out- 
lined the  fields.  It  looked  just  like  a 
large  field  of  wheat.  Houses  were 
scarce,  and  very  few  cattle  were  in  sight. 
But  this  farm  land  did  not  continue  all 
the  way,  for  we  soon  passed  over  a 
small  village;  then  a  larger  one,  until  at 
last  the  city  of  Paris  could  be  seen. 

Soon  we  were  above  the  airdrome  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  When  the 
plane  started  to  descend  I   felt  as  if  I 
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were  being  carried  rapidly  downward  in 
an  elevator.  The  machine  went  bounc- 
ing along  the  ground  till  it  reached  the 
hangar,  nd  we  were  once  more  on  solid 
ground.  After  having  our  passports  ex- 
amined, we  were  shown  to  an  automo- 

TENDING 
Here  I  am — having  to  stay  in  bed  all 
the  afternoon  just  because  the  baby  got 
lost.  How  was  I  to  know  ?  But  perhaps 
I'd  better  begin  at  the  beginning,  so 
you'll  understand  and  see  how  cruelly 
I  am  treated. 

You  see,  this  is  Saturday,  and  Mother 
went,  as  usual,  to  do  the  marketing  this 
morning.  She  never  leaves  me  alone 
with  the  baby,  'cause  we  don't  agree. 
But  today  Aunt  Anna  went  to  Boston, 
and  Mother  said  she  just  had  to  do  the 
marketing  and  couldn't  she  trust  me  with 
Julie  just  once? — I,  a  great,  grown  child 
that  I  am,  nine,  very  nearly  ten?  Well 
I  thought  she  could,  so  she  gave  me 
strict  orders  and  promised  to  be  back  in 
an  hour.     Oh,  it  was  a  long  hour! 

At  first,  I  played  with  Julie,  but  it's 
tiresome,  'cause  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  play  anything  worth-while  and,  more- 
over, can't  talk — only  gurgles  sounds 
like,  "Ga-ta,  ga-ta-ta!"  (I  think  Mother 
must  get  awfully  lonesome  when  I'm  at 
school,  without  me  to  talk  to  her.)  And 
then,  Julie  puts  everything  in  her  mouth, 
and  takes  books  and  things  from  the 
table — when  she  can  reach  them, — 
things  that  we  must  not  let  her  have.  Oh, 
she's  so  contrary  —  not  a  bit  like  me. 
She  always,  always  wants  what  she  can't 
have.  So,  when  I  took  one  of  Father's 
magazines  from  her,  she  began  to  cry. 
Oh,  she  howled!  Then  she  kicked  and 
screeched.  She  has  a  terrible  temper. 
As  I  say,  she  isn't  at  all  like  me.  So  I 
put  everything  out  of  her  reach,  shut  the 
door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  shouted : 
"Now  you  can't  get  out  and  you  can 
screech  all  you  want,  'cause  I'm  going 


bile,  which  took  my  father  and  me  to  the 
hotel  where  we  were  to  stay. 

We  had  made  the  whole  trip,  which 
takes  a  boat  ten  hours,  in  two  hours  and 
a  half. 

Ernest  B.  Need,  February,  1924. 

THE  BABY 

upstairs  and  read." 

She  stopped  then — because  I  had  told 
her  to  keep  on,  I  suppose — and  she 
looked  after  me  rather  pitifully,  I 
thought;  but  I  wouldn't  give  in.  She 
needed  to  be  punished.  Then  I  went  up- 
stairs. I  had  thought  I  had  shut  that 
door,  as  I  said,  but  when  I  came  down, 
about  forty  minutes  later,  it  was  open. 

And  the  baby  was  gone.  Strange,  in- 
deed, very  strange.  It  worried  me  a  lit- 
tle 'cause  Mother,  when  she  returned, 
would  want  to  know  where  Julie  was. 
She  wasn't  in  the  kitchen,  nor  living 
room,  nor  den.  The  pantry  was  locked. 
(Mother  had  a  spring  lock  put  on  the 
door,  'cause  I  used  to — er — sample 
things  in  there.  I  liked  the  things  in 
there.  I  do  yet,  but  not  that  way.)  So 
I  knew  the  baby  wasn't  in  the  pantry.  I 
looked  everywhere  and  I  was  just  think- 
ing of  'phoning  the  police  (oh,  wouldn't 
it  have  been  great !)  when — Mother  came 
in. 

I  was  standing  in  the  hall.  'Course  I 
should  have  been  in  the  living  room  with 
Julie,  but  where  was  Julie?  I  guess  I 
couldn't  tag  after  her  all  the  time.  The 
first  thing  Mother  said,  of  course,  was 
"Where  is  the  baby?"  That  was  just 
what  I  was  puzzling  over,  myself ;  so 
how  could  I  answer?  Mother  went 
through  the  rooms  and,  not  finding  Julie, 
came  back  to  me,  demanding  her.  You'd 
think  I'd  swallowed  her  or  something. 

"I — er,"  I  stammered,  "she — er — lost 
herself  somewhere." 

Whereupon,  Mother  began  to  shake 
me  and  call  me  "stupid"  and  things.  Just 
then  there  was  a  little  wail.     It  came 
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from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen.  First 
it  was  rather  soft;  but  it  grew  louder, 
and  I  knew  it  was  the  baby.  Funny, 
how  I  knew. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  in  explanation,  "there 
she  is!" 

But — she  wasn't — which  we  discov- 
ered when  we  reached  the  kitchen.  But 
Mother  opened  the  pantry  door  (mere- 
ly force  of  habit)  and — there  sat  Julie.  I 
didn't  know  her  very  well  at  first,  'cause 
she  was  mostly  all  covered  with  some 
wet,  sticky  stuff.  And  all  around  her 
were  bottles  tipped  over,  with  the  same 
stuff  running  out  of  them.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  was  Julie.  When  she  saw  us 
she  said,  "Ga-ta-,  ga-ta,  g-a-a!"  and  held 
out  her  hands  to  Mother.  I  had  to  laugh 
— she  looked  so  funny.  But  I  guess  I 
made  a  serious  mistake.  For  a  minute 
my  mother  forgot  darling  baby  Julie. 

"My  preserves !"  she  cried,  and  turned 
to  me. 

So  here  I  am.  And — here  I'll  stay 
till  church  time  tomorrow.  But — I  ask 
you,  dear  reader,  is  it  my  fault  that 
Mother  left  the  pantry  door  unlocked? 
Is  it  my  fault  that  it  sprang  locked  after 
Julie  went  in  there  ?  Why  didn't  it  lock 
before  she  went  in?  Is  it  my  fault  that 
the  old  preserves,  not  covered  yet,  were 
on  that  low  window  shelf  in  the  pantry? 

I  didn't  tell  Mother  I  went  upstairs 
and  read  for  that  long  while.  I  thought 
I  wouldn't  bother — for  my  own  sake.  I 
hope  the  baby  doesn't  get  sick.  But 
still,  she  had  a  good  time  with  all  that 
jam — and  no  punishment.  Oh,  dear! — I 
was  never  so  eager  to  have  church  time 
come.  Dorothy  O'Meara.  1920. 


"SOMETHING  TO  DREAM  OF  -  NOT 
TO  TELL" 

I  have  had  fiendish  dreams  lately;  yet 
I  derive  pleasure  from  them.  But  be- 
fore going  further,  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  arrived  at  this  state  of  mind. 

For  the  last   three  or    four   weeks    I 


have  been  painfully  discovering  various 
articles  of  hardware — some  brief,  but 
to  the  point ;  others  long  and  with 
the  same  point,  strewn  lavishly  on  all 
the  seats  I  occupy  in  school.  During 
the  first  week,  a  certain  implement  with 
a  large  head  and  the  aforementioned 
point  was  the  only  instrument  of  torture 
that  I  found  on  my  seat.  At  first,  being 
a  meek,  harmless  person,  I  thought  this 
occurred  quite  by  accident;  but  when 
in  the  same  painful  manner  I  discovered 
ten  or  fifteen  of  these  vicious  imple- 
ments, I  was  at  last  forced  to  suspect  my 
classmates.  This  suspicion  has  now 
been  strengthened  to  an  established  con- 
viction by  the  discovery  of  countless 
tacks,  bent  wires,  thorns,  pins,  shoe 
nails,  hobnails,  common  nails,  and  even 
spikes  on  my  chair. 

So  now  I  rave  and  toss  in  my  sleep, 
taking  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of 
countless  crimes,  and  dreaming  of  all 
the  —  but  that  is  "something  to  dream 
of  —  not  to  tell." 

Edmund  Johnson,  Feb.,  1923. 

I'D  LIKE  TO  KNOWN 

I'd  like  to  know  why  folks  complain 
About  the  government 
And  that  great  League  of  Nations, 
Over  which  much  time  is  spent. 

I'd  like  to  know  why  the  biggest  men 
Such  little  wives  do  wed, 
And  why  a   fellow  who  loves  pink 
Picks  a  girl  whose  hair  is  red. 

I'd  like  to  know  the  reason  why 
Most  females  are  so  vain. 
And  why  they  improve  on  natural  looks 
Is  a  thing  I  can't  explain. 

I'd  like  to  know  how  the  teachers  know 

When  our  lessons  are  not  done, 

And  why,  as  we  sit  in  fear  and  dread, 

They  call  on  us — one  by  one. 

There  are  plenty  more  perplexing  things, 

And  things  I  can't  explain. 

For  any  one  who  puzzles  them  out 

There's  a  seat  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

B.  W.,  1921 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  DIARY 


Saturday — Today  being  rainy,  I  spent 
a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  at  home 
reading  "Girls  and  Education"  by  Le 
Baron  Russell  Briggs.  I  observed  that 
his  ideas  of  culture  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  William  C.  Gannett,  in 
"Culture  Without  College."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefits  obtained  from  work 
and  books,  he  bears  in  mind  the  culture 
that  comes  of  intimacy  with  Nature  as  a 
means  of  making  five  talents  become  ten. 

Rather  to  my  astonishment  I  discov- 
ered that  women  rule  the  world ;  and  the 
greater  the  power,  the  more  dangerous 
it  is.  Mr.  Briggs  thereupon  goes  into 
details  as  to  how  to  use  this  power  wise- 
ly and  justly.    A  woman's  leadership  is 


not  like  a  man's,  as  is  illustrated  in  poli- 
tics, where  women  are  as  much  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  men  are  in  the  finer  sym- 
pathies and  graces  of  life.  Of  course, 
the  author  may  soon  have  to  change  his 
ideas  about  this  subject. 

Largely  through  the  college  girl  comes 
the  education  of  a  community  to  all  that 
is  beautiful,  the  stimulation  of  higher 
tastes,  and  the  larger  way  of  looking  at 
things. 

There  is  not  much  humor  in  the  essay, 
but  the  author's  style  is  smooth  and  easy 
and  capable  of  holding  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  reader. 

Blanche  C.  Messier,  1921. 


'JUST  LIKE  A  MAN" 


(A  bit  of  colloquial  dialogue  suggested 
by  "Silas  Marner" 

"How  do,  Mr.  Macey?  I  hope  I  may 
find  you  in  fine  health  this  morning. 
Father's  laid  up  bad  with  the  rheumatiz, 
so  if  you  stay,  you  will  hev  to  be  enter- 
tained by  Nancy  and  me,"  spoke  Miss 
Priscilla  Lammeter  to  Mr.  Macey,  who 
had  come  to  call  at  the  Lammeter  house. 

Mr.  Macey,  nothing  loath,  seated  him- 
self comfortably  at  the  spick-and-span 
hearth  of  the  Lammeter  household, 
bright-eyed  in  anticipation  of  Priscilla's 
famous  cheese-cakes  and  the  Squire's 
free-flowing  wine. 

"Mr.  Ben  Winthrop's  Red  Durham 
died  on  the  moors  this  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Macey. 

"That's  just  like  a  man,"  was  the  dry 
rejoinder.  "Like  as  not  Ben  Winthrop 
was  that  staring  drunk  he  would  uv 
thought  he  was  sailing  on  a  cloud,  ef  the 
bull  was  to  give  him  a  gentle  lift  with 
his  horns." 

"Now,  now,  Priscilla ,  don't  wrong 
your  neighbors — ". 


"Dear  heart!  Wrong  my  neighbors! 
Ef  some  men — Ben  Winthrop,  for  in- 
stance, 'ud  only  stay  home  uv  nights 
with  Dolly  and  the  child,  he'd  see  who 
'twas  as  is  wronging  his  neighbors,  and 
his  family,  too.  Dolly  hain't  got  a  bit  uv 
snap,  since  she  married  Ben.  Oh,  men 
— men !  What  ever'd  the  Almighty  make 
'em  for,  anyway?" 

"You  hain't  no  call  to  say  that,  Pris- 
cilla," remonstrated  Mr.  Macey. 

"No,"  said  Priscilla,  with  bitter  sar- 
casm, "perhaps  they're  that  delicate  and 
tender,  it  'ud  break  their  dear  hearts  ef 
anything  was  to  be  said  agin  'em.  All  a 
woman  can  do  is  to  stand  'em  and  slave 
for  'em  till  the  end  o'  her  days.  Dolly's 
one  foot  in  the  grave  a'  ready." 

"Ef  a  man's  a'  that,'  said  Mr.  Macey, 
"what's  a  woman,  to  your  mind?  'Twas 
a  woman  as  committed  the  first  sin." 

"And  'twas  a  he-creature  as  tempted 
her,"  was  the  triumphant  answer. 

Ellen  Pyyny,  1922. 
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THE  TOY  MAKER 

The  little  toy  was  finished  at  last,  even 
to  the  tiny  dots  of  paint  that  were  meant 
for  buttons  on  the  wee  man's  coat. 
"Grandpa"  Schoen  laid  down  his  brush 
and  his  tools  with  a  sigh.  The  little  shop 
was  grim  and  dusty  except  for  a  pretty 
blue  dove  in  a  broken  wicker  cage  and 
shelves  of  brilliantly  colored  toys  of  all 
descriptions — made  to  please  the  hearts 
of  little  boys  and  girls. 

Although  it  was  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore Christmas,  few  orders  had  come  to 
the  old  man,  for  all  the  children,  it 
seemed,  cared  more  for  the  machine- 
made,  cheap  toys  sold  in  the  big  store 
across  the  street.  Every  day  he  saw  the 
little  ones  come  out  with  happy  faces 
and  huge  bright-colored  toys  in  their 
arms,  having  never  a  thought  for  the 
poor  old  man  who  carved  and  painted 
away  each  day,  dreaming  of  the  days 
long  gone  by  in  Germany  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  home-made  toys  were  the  joy 
of  his  heart. 

Unconsciously,  a  tear  dropped  onto 
the  little  toy  he  held  in  his  hands.  He 
hastily  wiped  it  away,  for  the  paint  was 
not  yet  dry  on  the  figure,  and  he  feared 
it  might  spoil  all  the  work.  Once  again 
when  it  was  finished  to  his  evident  satis- 
faction, he  placed  it  on  the  window-sill, 
that  the  breeze  might  catch  the  little  arms 
and  gaily  revolve  them. 

Suddenly, — he  felt  two  pairs  of  sturdy 
little  arms  around  his  neck,  and  with 
boisterous  laughter  the  owners  pulled 
him  down  onto  his  little  stool  again. 

"It's  us,  gampa,"  said  one,  a  dear  little 
girl  with  curly  hair  framing  her  rosy 
cheeks. 

"Yep,  it's  us  all  right,  granpa,"  added 
her  brother,  climbing  into  his  lap  and 
laying  his  curly  head  on  the  old  man's 
arm.  "What  have  you  got  there?"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  little  man  who  was 
vigorously  moving  his  arms. 

"Isn't  dat  for  us,  gampa?"  the  little 


girl  asked,  taking  possession  of  his  other 
knee.  "We  was  just  over  to  de  oder 
store,"  she  resumed  when  she  had  the 
bright  object  in  her  hands,  "but  we  didn't 
see  anyfing  like  dis,  did  we,  Jimmy?" 

"No  sir-ee-e!"  averred  Jimmy  with  an 
air  of  conviction.  "And,  granpa,"  he 
added,  "we  have  a  dollar — a  silver  one. 
Daddy  gived  it  to  us  dis  morning  to  buy 
anyfing  we  wanted.  Granpa,  can't  you 
sell  us  dis  fing?"  he  pleaded. 

"Ach!"  exclaimed  the  old  man  wiping 
his  glasses  and  blinking  his  eyes  repeat- 
edly. Words  would  not  come  just  then 
— he  hugged  the  two  half-frightened,  un- 
comprehending little  ones  to  his  heart, 
and  then — the  little  man,  wildly  protest- 
ing with  his  arms,  was  carried  gleefully 
out  by  two  very  happy  children,  while 
the  bewildered  yet  happy  old  man  stared 
abstractedly  at  the  bright  coin  lying  in 
his  seamed  and  careworn  hand — just  as 
two  wee  angels   of  good  had  placed  it 

there.  Evelyn  E.  Faulds,  1922. 

*     *     * 

YOURS  TILL  I  GRADUATE 
Dear  Archie : 

Today  is  Sunday  and  as  I  feel  like 
wasting  some  time  I  thot  I'd  rite  you. 
I've  been  goin  to  skool  pretty  steady  this 
year  so  far,  for  its  kinder  hard  to  play 
hooky  without  getting  cot.  We've  all 
had  a  wonderful  time  down  here  so  far. 

Late  in  Octobre  we  had  a  class  danse 
and  I  was  one  of  the  commity.  The  nite 
of  the  affaire  everything  went  fine  until 
a  girl  was  telling  a  ghost  story.  Just  as 
she  said,  "What's  that  I  hear?"  a  re- 
volvre  went  off.  Now  there's  a  good 
natured  feller  named  Day  who  was  on 
the  commity  also.  I  knew  he  was  back 
of  the  stage,  and  I  figured  he  might  of 
got  tired  of  livin  or  something  and  com- 
mited  suicide.  I  run  down  back,  but  he 
was  alright  although  he  had  the  gun  in 
his  hand.  I  thot  then  probably  he  had 
missed.  He  said  it  was  alright,  that  he 
was  supposed  to  skare  the  audience  be- 
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cause  it  was  nearly  Haloween.  After 
that  we  went  down  in  the  gymnazium 
to  danse.  Day  and  I  saw  some  fellers 
lookin  in  the  window,  and  being  afraid 
that  they  were  up  to  mischief  we  run 
around  to  the  back  of  the  skool  and  told 
them  to  vamoose.    They  ref uzed ! 

Day  says,  "If  you  fellers  don't  run 
along  I'll  make  you  becauze  I've  a  re- 
volvre  in  my  pocket  and  I'm  liable  to 
fill  you  all  up  with  lead."  They  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  us  and  Day  told 
them  again.  They  only  said  if  we  didn't 
run  along  they'd  take  the  gun  away  from 
us.  Now  you  see,  Archie,  the  gun  wasn't 
Day's,  it  was  his  father's  and  we  didn't 
want  to  lose  it,  so  we  just  come  inside 
again.  We  could  of  beat  the  hole  bunch 
up  if  we  had  wanted  to. 

The  danse  was  a  great  suksess,  every- 
body had  a  good  time,  a  plate  of  ice 
creme,  and  a  chance  to  danse  with  all 
your  skool  girl  friends. 

The  nekst  Friday  was  what  we  call 
freak  day.  Everyone  dresses  up  funny 
and  comes  to  skool.  All  the  teachers 
thot  it  was  a  grate  joke  ekscept  our  Eng- 
lish teacher.  She  give  us  hang  and  said 
we  were  setting  a  fine  eksample  for  the 
young  folks  around  the  skool.  By  the 
way,  Archie,  the  skool  looks  more  like  a 
day  nursery  every  day  with  all  the  lit- 
tle children  here.  When  I  was  a  young- 
ster their  size  I  was  in  the  kindergarden. 
Probably  they  skip  that  now  and  come 
rite  to  high  skool.  Well  anyway,  our 
English  teacher  ws  very  angry  and  it 
skared  us  all  for  fear  she  might  not  like 
us  any  more  and  flunk  us ;  but  I  guess 
it's  all  rite,  cause  my  report  was  satis- 
factory. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  our  football 
team.  This  year's  team  beats  'em  all — 
we  got  some  fine  team.  The  fellers  are 
not  only  good  players  but  their  all  good 
lookers.  When  we  play  an  out-a-town 
team  and  all  the  fellers  get  off  the  train 
at  the  town,  all  the  folks  there  think  its 


a  Musical  Show  or  something  instead  of 
a  football  team.  We  only  lost  three 
games  the  hole  season,  that  isn't  very 
bad.  We  of  course  could  of  one  them 
only  if  you  get  in  the  habit  of  winning 
all  the  games,  there's  no  use  playin.  I 
think  the  game  is  too  rough  anyhow. 
When  a  feller's  playin  if  he  don't  keep 
his  mouth  shut,  first  thing  he  knows  an- 
other feller's  got  his  foot  in  it. 

Well,  Archie  old  scout,  I'm  kwite  an 
actor  now.  I  was  in  a  opera  called  "The 
Chimes  of  Nor  Mandie."  It  was  a  swell 
love  affaire  where  a  kiss  ended  the  whole 
thing.  My  history  teacher  is  a  grate 
singer,  so  he  had  a  part  in  it.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  put  him  in  a  set  of  amour.  I 
got  him  in  the  thing  alright,  but  he 
couldn't  get  out  again.  I  was  skared 
that  he  mite  get  sore  on  me  and  call  on 
me  every  day  in  history  just  to  get  even. 
Our  principle  had  a  good  part  in  it,  also. 
One  place  he  was  supposed  to  go  crazy. 
It  was  awful  funny,  for  otherwise  he's 
such  a  dignified  man.  I  was  also  in  a 
pajent  at  Xmas  time.  I  was  Squanto, 
an  Indian  chief,  who  lived  down  at  Moon 
Island  kwite  a  while  ago. 

I'm  practisin  baseball  every  day,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  play  on  the  team  nekst 
spring.  I  can't  catch  very  well,  neither 
can  I  bat  a  ball,  but  otherwise  I'm  pretty 
good.  I've  a  good  skeme.  I  figure  this 
way.  Every  day  I  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts. 
I  throw  one  at  a  time  up  in  the  air  and 
ketch  it  in  my  mouth,  so  you  see  if  I'm 
able  to  ketch  a  small  peanut  in  my  mouth 
I  aught  to  be  able  to  ketch  a  baseball  in 
my  hands. 

Well  my  knews  are  eksawsted  and  I'm 
rather  dizzy  to  rite  seein  as  I  smoked  my 
sekund  sigar.  The  old  church  bell  is  be- 
ginning to  ring,  so  I'll  close  for  to-nite 
and  go  to  the  movies. 

Yours  till  I  graduate, 

Casper 

Note — Apologizing  to  all  mentioned  herein 
for  what  I've  said,  I  am 

Yours  for  fun, 

John  T.  Lane,  Class  1921. 
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PARAGRAPH  FROM  "REBECCA 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  FARM" 
Miranda  Sawyer  had  a  heart,  of 
course,  but  she  had  never  used  it  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  pumping  and  cir- 
culation of  blood.  She  was  just,  consci- 
entious, economical,  industrious ;  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  church  and  Sunday- 
School,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Mis- 
sionary and  Bible  Societies,  but  in  the 
presence  of  all  these  chilly  virtues  you 
longed  for  one  warm  little  fault,  or  lack- 
ing that,  one  likable  failing,  something 
to  make  you  sure  she  was  thoroughly 
alive.  She  had  never  had  any  education 
other  than  that  of  the  neighborhood  dis- 
trict school,  for  her  desires  and  ambi- 
tions had  all  pointed  toward  the  man- 
agement of  the  house,  the  farm  and  the 
dairy.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gone 
to  an  academy,  and  also  to  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies ;  so  had  Aurelia : 
and  after  all  the  years  that  had  elapsed 
there  was  still  a  slight  difference  in  lan- 
guage and  in  manner  between  the  elder 
and  the  two  younger  sisters. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
*     *     * 

CONFLICTING  INTERESTS 
(Imitation  of  style  of  preceding  para- 
graph) 
The  town  had  a  town-hall,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  never  used  for  anything  ex- 
cept the  meetings  of  the  townsfolk.  It 
was  cheery,  comfortable,  spacious,  a  nice 
place  for  meetings,  and  enjoyable  for 
young  folks'  gatherings,  but  in  spite  of 
all  these  virtues  the  young  people  were 
not  allowed  to  use  it  for  their  parties,  or 
more  than  that,  even  for  a  semi-annual 
dance,  which  they  could  be  excused  for 
wishing  to  have.  The  older  folks  of 
the  town  had  never  had  many  enjoy- 
ments other  than  an  occasional  gather- 
ing, for  their  desires  and  ambitions  had 
all  been  wrapped  up  in  their  homes, 
farms,  or  occupations.  The  young  folks, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished   for  dances, 


and  other  enjoyments  of  youth,  so  they 
desired  to  use  the  town  hall ;  but  after 
all  the  arguments  which  could  be  pre- 
sented there  was  still  that  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  the  older  townsfolk  toward 
the  younger.         Lillian  L.  Pitts,  1921. 


ASPARAGUS  FOR  DINNER 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly) 
May,  1920 

It  is  really  a  wonder  that  city  people 
can  get  any  pleasure  out  of  eating.  Yet 
in  the  spring  they  probably  do  hail  the 
thought  of  asparagus  for  dinner  with  a 
degree  of  pleasurable  anticipation.  When 
the  housekeeper  realizes  that  this  veg- 
etable is  in  the  market,  she  goes  to  the 
telephone  and  orders  what  will  come  to 
her  marked  "S  grass".  She  goes  through 
the  hollow  form  of  asking  "Is  it  nice 
and  fresh?"  And  the  grocer  goes 
through  the  equally  hollow  form  of  re- 
plying, "Yes,  Madam."  Then  she  hangs 
up  the  receiver,  conscious  that  if  it  is 
not  nice  and  fresh,  plenty  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  butter  will  make  it  appear 
so  when  it  comes  to  the  table. 

Or  the  housewife  may  go  marketing 
for  herself  and  see  the  bunches  of  as- 
paragus standing  in  shallow  trays  of 
water,  the  stalks  respectably  tied  to- 
gether with  fibre  and  each  the  exact 
match  of  its  neighbor.  She  may  break 
a  stalk  to  see  if  it  is  tender,  and  the 
clerk  may  assure  her  that  it  is  "abso- 
lutely fresh  cut  this  morning." 


BUYING  THE  THANKSGIVING 

DINNER 

(In  imitation  of   preceding  paragraph) 

It  is  really  a  wonder  that  people  can 
get  any  pleasure  out  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  considering  the  price  of  food. 
Yet  in  the  first  few  dreary  weeks  of  No- 
vember they  do  hail  the  thought  of 
turkey  and  mince  pie  and  plum  pudding 
with  delight.  When  the  housekeeper 
realizes  that  Thanksgiving  is  approach- 
ing, she  goes  to  the  telephone  and  orders 
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her  turkey,  potatoes,  squash,  carrots,  and 
cranberries,  asking  after  every  item  with 
a  sigh,  "Isn't  the  price  ever  coming 
down?"  And  the  grocer  replies  in  the 
same  tone  and  words  that  he  has  used 
since  the  "H.  C.  L."  began,  "Doesn't 
seem  to  be  coming  down  yet,  Madam." 
Or  the  housewife  goes  marketing  for 
herself  in  the  vain  hope  that  Mr.  Smith 
may  be  a  little  cheaper  than  Mr. 
Brown  in  his  meats.  She  watches  every 
sweet  potato  that  goes  into  her  bag  to 
see  that  no  bad  ones  are  included  and 
watches  the  scales,  upon  which  her  but- 
ter is  being  weighed,  until  she  almost 
cracks  the  glass  face  of  the  scales ;  but 
still  the  prices  go  up  and  the  family 
purse  groans.         Helen  E.  White,  '21. 


HOW  THANKSGIVING  DAY  CAME 

ABOUT 

(A  Boy's  Essay) 

Thanksgiving  Day  comes  only  once 
every  year,  on  November  twenty-fifth. 
Once  I  dreamed  I  was  the  President  and 
had  Thanksgiving  Day  every  day. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth, 
they  found  lots  of  bears  and  buffaloes 
and  elephants  and  turkeys  and  Indians. 
At  first,  the  Indians  didn't  like  the  Pil- 
grims; but  when  Miles  Standish  gave 
them  some  beads  and  marbles  and  things, 
they  liked  the  Pilgrims  and  promised  to 
be  friends. 

So  on  November  twenty-fifth  Miles 
Standish  said,  "What  do  you  say  if  we 
have  Thanksgiving  Day  today  ?  We  can 
shoot  lots  of  meat  and  invite  the  Indi- 
ans." 

"Aye,  aye,  Captain,"  said  they,  and 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers  made  pumpkin 
pies,  mashed  potatoes,  cranberry  sauce, 
and  plum  pudding,  while  the  Fathers 
shot  the  wild  animals  and  turkeys.  The 
Indians  came  to  dinner  all  painted  up, 
with  their  tomahawks  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. 

On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  Day, 


the  children  recited  "The  First  Thanks- 
giving Day"  in  school,  the  one  about  "To 
Grandfather's  house  we  go." 

Then  at  dinner  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
ate  at  the  big  table  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers  served  them.  The 
children  had  to  wait  until  the  old  folks 
were  all  through  before  they  could  have 
anything. 

After  dinner  when  the  Mothers  and 
girls  were  doing  the  dishes,  the  Indians 
and  men  had  a  council  around  the  fire 
and  smoked  the  peace  pipe.  Then  when 
they  wrote  about  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  the  history  books,  they  said  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  made  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  not  the  Mothers,  because  the  men 
ate  most  of  the  dinner. 

So  that  is  how  the  First  Thanksgiving 
Day  came  about.      Ellen  Pyyny,  1922. 

^     ^     ^ 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  FRESHMAN 

The  "Freshies"  came  in  new  and  green; 
The  Soph'mores  treated  them  so  mean! 
The  Juniors  gave  them  looks  of  scorn, 
While  Seniors'  heads  up  high  were  borne. 
When  summoned  to  the  hall  to  meet, 
They   thought,    "Now   we   will   have    a 

treat." 
Instead  they  found  their  principal  say- 
ing, 
That  they  the  laws  were  disobeying. 
Some  feet  had  trampled  on  the  grass — 
'Twas  blamed  upon  the  Freshman  Class. 
For  paper  strewn  upon  the  floor, 
More  punishment  the  "Freshies"  bore. 
Cheer  up,  "Freshies" !    Don't  you  see 
B right  Sophomores  quite  soon  you'll 

be? 
There's     no     proud     Senior     found 

'round  here 
Who  emerged  unscathed  from  Fresh- 
man year. 
So  f orward  go !    Don't  shirk  or  play, 
But  hope   for  a  change  Commence- 
ment Day. 

R.  B.  L.,  1921. 
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DEBATING  SOCIETY 

The  Debating  Club  held  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  in  Room  25,  October  14th. 
As  the  President,  Mr.  Abele,  had  left  the 
school,  a  new  President,  Mr.  Beal,  was 
elected.  Six  debating  teams  were  chosen 
for  the  coming  year,  with  Akin,  Davis, 
Mendel,  Beal,  Miller,  and  Mackay  as 
captains.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
form  a  schedule  for  debates  during  the 
year.     The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:00. 

On  November  4th,  the  society  debat- 
ed the  question:  Resolved  that  a  paid 
coach  be  hired  for  all  major  sports.  The 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
The  chairman  announced  the  possibility 
of  a  dual  debate  with  the  Revere  Debat- 
ing Society. 

The  Debating  Society  met  on  Decem- 
ber 9th  at  7  45.  The  question  of  the 
evening  was:  Resolved  that  the  mayor 
should  be  chairman  of  the  public  school 
board.  Crosscup,  iBeal,  and  Hanson  sup- 
ported the  affirmative,  with  McQuarrie, 
Crotty  and  Miller  defending  the  nega- 
tive. The  judges  decided  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
called  December  10th.  It  was  announced 
that  a  dual  debate  with  Revere  had  been 
arranged  for  February  4th.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  debated  is :  Resolved,  that  the 
Smith-Towner  Education  Bill  be  passed 
by  Congress.  The  following  teams  were 
chosen : 

Affirmative  (at  Quincy) — Beal,  Mac- 
kay, Arbuckle,  and  Martin. 

Negative  (at  Revere) — Akin,  Mendel, 
Miller,  and  Driscoll. 

Hanson  was  chosen  business  manager 
of  the  debate.  The  meeting  adjourned 
at  1 :35- 

On  December  16th,  a  reception  was 
held   for   Mr.   Barr,   the   retiring   coach. 


Mr.  Halliday  told  of  his  experiences  in 
France,  during  the  great  war.  Mr.  Barr 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  books  as  a 
remembrance  of  his  valuable  services  to 
the  Society.  Mr.  Jewell  will  be  the  new 
coach. 

$z         ijc         ^c 

THALIA  CLUB 
The  Thalia  Club,  on  October  30th, 
held  its  first  meeting  with  Miss  Wight 
as  chairman.  Sixteen  Junior  Class  mem- 
bers were  voted  into  the  Club.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  school  year  are : 

President — Bertha  Wight. 

Vice-President — Priscilla   Streeter. 

Secretary — Marion  Campbell. 

Treasurer — Marjorie  Owens. 

A  Hallowe'en  party  was  given  by  the 
Club  on  November  1st.  At  this  time, 
the  Junior  members  were  received  in  a 
dark  hall  by  a  sandy,  clammy  hand  of 
fellowship.  Initiations  then  proceeded. 
Various  exciting  games  were  played  aft- 
er which  delicious  refreshments  were 
served.  All  left  at  5  o'clock,  having  vot- 
ed the  party  a  great  success. 

The  Thalia  Club  invited  sixty  chil- 
dren to  a  Christmas  party  in  the  gymna- 
sium, December  17th.  When  all  had  be- 
come acquainted,  Santa  Claus  arrived 
from  the  North  Pole.  After  a  grand 
march,  led  by  "old  Santa",  gifts  were 
distributed  among  the  happy  children. 
The  joyous  guests  departed  at  five-thirty, 
hugging  their  valuable  presents  and  leav- 
ing a  crowd  of  happy  girls. 

¥  V  T 

GLEE  CLUB 
The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs  have 
organized  with  Miss  Tuthill  as  pianist 
and  Miss  Howes  as  leader.  Fifty  of  our 
best  vocalists  are  determined  to  make 
Music  an  important  part  of  their  school 
work. 
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SENIOR  CLASS 

On  September  29th,  the  class  elected 
to  The  Golden  Rod  Staff  the  following 
members : 

Editor-in-Chief John  Miller 

Literary  Editor Elizabeth  Breslyn 

News  Editor Russell  Martin 

Alumni  Editor Dorothy  Prout 

Athletic  Editor Donald  Davis 

Exchange  Editor Ruth  Bishop 

Joke  Editor George  Goodhue 

Business  Manager Reginald  Hanson 

On  the  Friday  preceding  Hallowe'en, 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  held  their 
annual  Hallowe'en  social.  Ghosts  and 
goblins  were  much  in  evidence.  After 
a  short  program,  all  retired  to  the  gym- 
nasium where  dancing  and  refreshments 
were  enjoyed. 

FOOTBALL  RECEPTION 
The  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  gave 
a  reception  to  the  football  squad  Decem- 
ber 10th.  An  interesting  address  by  Mr. 
Collins,  the  presentation  of  the  Q's  by 
Mrs.  Collins,  and  a  talk  and  stereopticon 
views  of  the  eleven  by  Mr.  Ball,  formed 
the  program  for  the  evening.  Dancing 
and  refreshments  followed. 

CHISTMAS  PAGEANT 
A  pageant  representing,  '"Scenes  Con- 
nected With  the  Life  and  the  History  of 
Quincy   from   1600  to    1775",   was  pre- 
sented before  the  school  by  the  English 
Department,    assisted   by    other    depart- 
ments  of  the   school,   on  the   Thursday 
preceding  the  Christmas  vacation.    Most 
of  the  dialogues  were  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Freshman  class ;  the  music 
by  Phyllis  Mossman  and  Arthur  Mendel. 
The  first  episode  presented  early  life  of 
the  Indians  and  white  men  in  Quincy; 
the  second  episode,  Colonial  Life.     Rev- 
olutionary   scenes    were    shown    in    the 
third  episode.     Much  praise  is  due  the 
departments    and    the    actors     for    the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  pageant  was 
presented.     At  the  close  of  the  pageant, 


the  school  presented  Mr.  Barr  with  a 
fifty  dollar  gold  piece  and  a  handsome 
gold  cigarette  case  as  a  remembrance  of 
his  worthy  services  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

THE  CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY 
The  Quincy  Teachers'  Association 
presented  an  Opera  entitled,  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy",  on  Friday 
evening,  December  3rd  in  the  High 
School  Hall.  The  leading  characters 
were  mostly  High  School  teachers,  pu- 
pils, and  former  students.  The  cast  of 
characters  was : 

Serpolette M.    Nelson   Bishop 

Germaine J.  Davison 

Gertrude L.  Hennigar 

Jeanne .- M.    Rowe 

Suzanne V.  Clarke 

Manette M.    Peterson 

Jean   Grenicheux W.  Webb 

Henri G.  Lain? 

Railli E.  Collins 

Registrar H.    Harrington 

Notary J.    Perkins 

Assessor T.  Pollard 

ORCHESTRA 

A  large  number  of  our  school  musi- 
cians have  again  formed  the  High 
School  Orchestra,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Howes.  The  members  are : 

Piano — Esther  Bishop. 

1st  Violins — Walter  Brown,  Dorothy 
Bruton,  Morris  Burg,  Dwight  Cum- 
mings,  Edwin  Day,  Eva  Jones,  Anne 
Kapsis,  Arthur  Mendel,  Allen  Millan, 
Mildred  McCarthy,  Virginia  Ripley, 
Gertrude  Svard,  Hazel  Smith,  Parker 
Whittam. 

2nd  Violins — Joseph  Brennan,  Mary 
Hallisey,  Gustave  Solomons. 

Viola — Juliet  McCarthy. 

'Cellos — Miss  Flagg,  Alma  Scott,  Ber- 
tha Wight. 

Oboe — Eleanor  McKinnon. 

Cornet — Clifford  Randall. 

Drums — Harold  Severance. 
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ASSEMBLIES 
Each  Friday  preceding  a  home  foot- 
ball game,  the  school  assembled  in  the 
hall  at  12:45.  Short  talks  were  given  on 
"School  Spirit"  by  different  members  of 
the  faculty.  Cheers  and  yells  were  then 
practised.  Results  from  these  assem- 
blies were  very  evident  and  a  great  aid 
to  our  foot-ball  team. 


QUINCY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HONOR  ROLL 

FIRST  QUARTER 

HIGHEST  HONORS 

Class  of  1921 
Akin,  Paul  Kaulbeck,  Ruth 

Hanson,  Reginald  Spence,  Dorothy 

Class  of  1922 

Faulds,  Evelyn 

February  Class  of   1923 

Reed,  John  Couch,  Harriett 

Tikkanen,  Martha 

Class  of  1923 

Abbiatti,  Edna  Crane,  Isabel 

Rain,  Ina  Orswell,   Merrill 

Campbell,  Helen 

February  Class  of  1924 

Gibbs,  Beatrice  Van  Raalte,  Leslie 

Sidelinger,  Marjorie  Zottolli,  Clara 

Temple,  Priscilla 

Class  of  1924 
Osborne,   Dorothy  Wiley,    Mildred 

HONORS 

Class  of  1921 
Anderson,  Gertrude  Leavitt,  Lawrence 
Barron,  Clarence       Martin,  Russell 
Callahan,  Margaret  Mellish,  Chester 
Campbell,  Edmund  Mendel,  Arthur 
Cooke,  Wilfred         Rizzi,  Florence 
Davidson,  Edwin      Saunders,  Richard 

Wight,  Bertha 


Class 

Cummings,  Donald 
Currier,  Doris 
Daly,  James 
Durgan,  El  ford 
Field,  Caroline 
Griffin,  Catherine 
Hodge,  Helen 


of  1922 
Jackson,  Hazel 
Locke,  Dorothy 
MacDougall,  Marg't 
Pyyny,  Ellen 
Spear,  Gordon 
Twilton,  Palmer 
Wiley,  Ethel 


February  Class  of  1923 
Akin,  Eleanor  Eastman,  Mildred 

Barbour,  Fenner       Flinck,  Tyyne 
Berman,  Herbert      Glidden,  Marion 
Cohen,  Joseph  Johnson,  Edmund 

Class  of  1923 
Bagnaschi,  Edmea    Deane,  Dorothy 
Bean,  Elizabeth         McCarthy,  Mary 


Blake,  Walter 
Caron,  Agnes 
Cliffe,  Robert 
Darr,  Ethel 


MacKensie,  Gordon 
Melbert,  Llewellyn 
Smith,  Herbert 
Wegelius,  Anne 


February  Class  of  1924 

Mossman,  Phyllis  Ghigli,  John 

Barrows,  Bertram  Houston,  Alfred 

Basilio,  Ermano  Johnson,  Vieno 

Couch,  Sarah  Roberge,  Pauline 

Fox,  Charlotte  Svard,  Gertrude 

Class  of  1924 


Jepson,  Gladys 
Beeder,  Alice 
Broadbent,  Ruth 
Butman,  Florence 
Grainger,  Emily 
Hankey,  Gertrude 
Howe,  Lucy 
MacMillan,  Alice 
McPherson,  Helen 
Tarbox, 


Morey,  Elizabeth 
Morgan,  Elizabeth 
Olive,  Geraldine 
Olson,  Ruth 
Paige,  Ernest 
Palmisano,  Nofi 
Sherman,  Pauline 
Simpson,  Dorothy 
Stearns,   Charles 
William 


5}C  J{C  3|S 

Mr.  Saunders :     "Who  was  Solon". 

Mr.  Akin :  "He  was  the  founder  of 
the  "Solar  System". 

*     *     * 

Notice:  "Address  all  automobile 
wants  to  French  T  4.  We  carry  both 
Dodge  and  Ford". 
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Athletics 


Q.  H.  S.  1920  FOOT-BALL  SEASON 

Of  the  squad  of  fifty  boys  who  report- 
ed to  Coach  Mitchell  for  the  first  prac- 
tise of  the  season,  several  were  veterans. 
After  "sizing-up"  the  material  for  the 
team,  Coach  Mitchell  stated  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  the  candidates  and 
prophesied  a  very  successful  season. 

The  following  boys  were  chosen  for 
the  first  squad : 

Ends:  Brown,  Eaton,  Nelson,  White 
and  Guild. 

Tackles :  Capt.  Bennett  and  Houli- 
han. 

Guards :  Shaw,  Jones,  Berman,  Cook, 
and  Fuller. 

Center :     Miller. 

Half  Backs:  Guinan,  McGovern, 
Woodworth,  Bassett,  and  Durgan. 

Full  Backs:     Leavitt  and  Neal. 

Quarterbacks:  Listman,  Hussey, 
Cole,  and  Davis. 

The  schedule  arranged  by  Mgr.  Han- 
son included  many  champion  teams, 
such  as  Boston  Latin,  Brockton,  Revere, 
and  Natick.  The  results  of  the  scheduled 
games  are  as  follows: 

Sept.  24,  Quincy  33,  Rockland  p,  at 
Quincy. 

Oct.  2,  Quincy  27,  Milton  o,  at  Quincy. 

Oct.  8,  Quincy  6,  Brockton  2&,  at 
Brockton. 

Oct.  12,  Quincy  26,  Natick  o,  at  Quin- 
cy. 

Oct.  15,  Quincy  vs.  South  Boston 
(cancelled). 

Oct.  22,  Quincy  21,  Melrose  7,  at  Mel- 
rose. 

Oct.  29,  Quincy  21,  Revere  o,  at  Quin- 
cy. 

Nov.  5>  Quincy  3,  Boston  Latin  6,  at 
Quincy. 

^ov-  J3>  Quincy  9,  Thayer  10,  at 
Quincy. 

Nov.  19,  Quincy  14,  Weymouth  o,  at 
Weymouth. 


By  winning  two  thirds  of  its  games 
Quincy  accomplished  a  feat  of  which 
any  school  should  be  proud.  The  fact 
that  a  team  beat  Natick,  Melrose,  and 
Revere  in  the  same  season  is  noteworthy. 

Leavitt,  Houlihan,  and  Capt.  Bennett 
were  Quincy's  stars.  Leavitt  scored 
nearly  half  of  Quincy's  touchdowns  and 
played  a  strong  defensive  game  through- 
out the  season.  Houlihan's  best  piece  of 
work  was  in  the  Thayer  game,  in  which 
he  kicked  the  record  school-boy  field  goal 
of  the  season,  a  47  yd.  kick.  Capt.  Ben- 
nett's worth  was  shown  when  he  was 
chosen  for  the  Mjass.  All-scholastic 
Team.  Miller  played  a  fine  game  at 
center  all  through  the  season.  The 
guard  berths  were  more  than  filled  by 
Shaw  and  Jones.  Brown  proved  a  won- 
der at  receiving  forward-passes  and 
his  mates  Nelson  and  Eaton  were  close 
seconds  in  the  art.  Guinan,  McGovern, 
Neal,  and  Listman,  though  they  are  all 
very  light,  played  in  the  backheld  in  a 
most  creditable  manner. 

The  real  stars  of  whom  we  hear  very 
little  are : 

Coach  Mitchell,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
machine-like  football  team; 

Mr.  Nissen,  to  whom  we  owe  the  won- 
derful physical  condition  of  our  play- 
ers; 

Mr.  Webb,  the  man  who  made  the  sea- 
son so  successful  financially ;  and 

Mr.  Ball,  who  was  always  ready  with 
his  camera,  posters,  and  tickets  for  the 
games. 

*     *     * 

SOPHOMORES  VS.  FRESHMEN 
In  the  first  game  of  the  season  the 
Sophomores  swamped  the  Freshies  27  to 
o.  In  Fostello  and  Neal  there  are  the 
makings  of  star  players.  They  played 
a  tireless  game  for  the  losers.  Guinan, 
Listman,  and  Nelson  starred  for  the 
Sophomores. 
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SEASON  OF  1921 

Several  veterans  will  be  available  for 
the  team  next  fall,  and  from  the  mate- 
rial displayed  in  the  class  games  this 
year,  Quincy  High  should  present  a 
strong  eleven  on  the  gridiron.  The 
available  letter-men  for  the  football 
team  next  season  are :  Capt.-elect.  Guild, 
Listman,  McGovern,  Guinan,  Wood- 
worth,  Bassett,  White,  and  Nelson.  Be- 
side these  boys  there  are :  Barstow,  Neal, 
Cole,  Hussey,  Durgan,  Woodland,  Fos- 
tello,  Maskieleson,  Vallie,  Richman,  and 
Hedges.  All  of  these  boys  are  more  or 
less  experienced.  With  such  a  squad  of 
boys  to  choose  from  Quincy  certainly 
should  have  a  fine  team. 

The  Senior  Class  wishes  Coach  Mitch- 
ell, Capt.  Guild,  and  Mgr.  MacQuarrie 
a  most  successful  season  for  192 1. 

CLASS  FOOT-BALL 
The  Freshman  Class  was  the  first  of 
the  four  classes  to  organize  its  class 
foot -ball  team.  They  rounded  into  shape 
a  fast  and  shifty  team  which  promised  to 
give  the  other  class  teams  a  hard  battle. 
The  Sophomore  Class  elected  Ted 
Guinan  to  lead  its  team.  The  Sopho- 
mores have  several  Varsity  players 
available  for  their  team  and  with  Guinan 
as  Captain  they  should  prove  a  strong 
combination. 

Art  McGovern  was  the  choice  of  the 
Junior  Class  for  Captain  of  its  team, 
while  Davis  was  chosen  by  the  Seniors 
to  lead  their  team  in  the  class  games. 

JUNIORS  VS.  SENIORS 
The  Juniors  and  Seniors  were  com- 
pelled to  play  three  games  before  a  win- 
ner could  be  chosen.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond games  ended  in  scoreless  ties.  But 
"the  third  time  never  fails",  and  the 
Seniors  defeated  the  Juniors  34  to  o. 
Houlihan,  Blake,  Eaton,  and  Hannon 
starred  for  the  victors,  while  Barstow, 
McGovern,  MacQuarrie,  and  Richman 
played  well  for  the  losers. 


SOUTH  SHORE  ALL-SCHOLASTIC 
TEAM 

The  sporting  editors  of  the  Brockton 
Times,  Brockton  Enterprise,  and  Quincy 
Ledger  have  announced  their  All-South 
Shore  Foot-ball  Team.  Quincy  High 
has  the  honor  of  securing  five  positions 
on  "The  Mythical  Team";  Thayer  has 
three  places;  Brockton,  two;  and  Whit- 
man, one. 

The  team : 

Ends:  McLaughlin  of  Thayer  and 
Brown  of  Quincy; 

Tackles:  Bennett  and  Houlihan  of 
Quincy ; 

Guards:  Harrison  of  Thayer  and 
Shaw  of  Quincy; 

Center:     Dunbar  of  Brockton; 

Quarterback:     Randall  of  Brockton; 

Half -Backs:  Higgins  of  Thayer  and 
Miller  of  Whitman; 

Full-Back :     Leavitt  of  Quincy. 

Sub  Backs:  Healy  of  Brockton  and 
Guinan  of  Quincy. 

Donald  Davis,  Ahtletic  Editor. 

*  *     * 

SENIORS  VS.  SOPHOMORES 
In  the  final  game  of  the  season  the 
Seniors  defeated  the  Sophomores  21  to  6. 
The  Sophs  drew  first  blood  on  a  recov- 
ered fumble  and  scored  a  touchdown. 
Later  the  Seniors  came  back  strong  and 
scored  three  times.  Houlihan,  Eaton, 
and  Hannon  each  scoring  a  touchdown. 
Houlihan  kicked  the  three  goals. 

*  *     * 

FRESHMEN  CANT  SEE  THIS 
"Houlihan  proved  to  be  the  consistent 
ground  gainer  for  the  Freshmen  in  the 
recent  game  between  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  The  Freshmen,  it  was  soon 
discovered,  had  thirteen  men  on  the  field 
with  Field  Judge  Houlihan  and  Referee 

Mitchell". 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Thomas :  What's  the  sense  of  all 
that  verse. 

Arbuckle :    Nonsense ! 
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J.  Weston  Pratt,  who  was  overseas  for 
two  years  as  an  ambulance  driver,  and 
whose  shoulder  was  shattered,  is  now  a 
Freshman  at  M.  I.  T. 

1912 

J.  Eleanor  Whittemore,  formerly  of 
the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,  is 
now  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  as  a  Girls' 
Social  Director. 

1914 

Florence  Crowell,  Simmons  1918,  is 
connected  in  a  clerical  capacity,  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Marjorie  Snow,  Radcliffe  1918,  is 
teaching  English  in  a  private  school  in 
Concord,  Mass. 

1915 
Earl  Bates  is  a  Freshman  at  M.  I.  T. 
Marion  Simpson,  B.  U.  1919,  is  teach- 
ing at  Yarmouthport. 

1916 
.    Carl  Leander,  M.  I.  T.  1920,  is  with 
the  United  Drug  Co.,  Boston. 

Mildred  Harrison  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Bath,  Me.,  high  school. 

1917 

Percy  Jenkins  is  playing  football  with 
the  Harvard  Freshmen. 

1919 

Arthur  Nichol  is  at  Amherst  College. 

Ed.  Ruggles  is  a  wireless  operator  on 
S.  S.  Chestnut  Hill,  sailing  from  Pauls- 
boro,  N.  J. 

Mildred  Bishop,  a  graduate  of  the 
Hickox  Shorthand  School,  is  now  work- 
ing in  her  father's  office. 

Florence  Hoagland  is  a  freshman  at 
B.  U. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  Trescott  Abele : 


Alumni  Editor, 

The  Golden  Rod : 

As  all  high  school  students  are  some- 
what interested,  and  as  seniors  are  vital- 
ly interested  in  what  they  will  do  upon 
graduation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
readers  of  the  Golden  Rod  might  like  to 
hear  about  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  which  has  more  '19  and 
ex  '19  men  from  Q.  H.  S.  than  any  other 
institution  except  M.  I.  T. 

Tuition  at  M.  A.  C.  is  absolutely  free, 
the  expenses  being  borne  by  the  state. 
Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country 
in  their  special  lines  give  instructions 
in  eighteen  different  departments.  Each 
of  these  departments  is  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  general  science  of 
agriculture.  They  include  such  sciences 
as  chemistry,  entomology,  journalism, 
forestry,  fruit  growing,  and  dairying. 

The  college  campus,  consisting  of 
about  six  hundred  acres  and  admittedly 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  country,  lies 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the 
most  beautiful  section  of  the  state.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  our  location,  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogs,  is  the  prox- 
imity to  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
leges. 

"Aggie"  is  no  place  for  the  snob.  Her 
democracy  and  goodfellowship  are  un- 
equaled.  It  is  no  place  for  the  grind.  If 
you  have  read  the  Frank  Merriwell  sto- 
ries you  have  no  greatly  exaggerated 
idea  of  college  life  at  M.  A.  C.  We 
claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  college  spirit 
and  the  word  "pep".  Over  a  hundred 
students  traveled  by  "hobo  express" 
more  than  two-hundred  miles  to  cheer 
our  team  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  We 
produced  a  cheering  section  larger  than 
Tufts'  on  Tufts'  own  field.  That's 
"pep." 

Two  colleges  of  her  size  show  greater 
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strength  in  athletics  than  does  old  Ag- 
gie. For  two  successive  years  we  have 
whitewashed  Tufts  at  football.  Last 
winter  we  beat  Dartmouth  at  basketball 
and  the  strong  Boston  College  seven  at 
hockey.  Our  baseball  team,  too,  was  suc- 
cessful. It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  our  head  coach  was  once  quarter- 
back for  Quincy  High. 

If  anyone  should  care  to  know  more 
about  "Aggie",  let  him  not  hesitate  to 
write  me. 

For  Q.  H.  S.  and  M.  A.  C, 

"Treck"  Abele,  '19. 

1920 

The  following  have  entered  North- 
eastern College: 

James  (Bartlett  George  Perley 

Merrill  Hobart  John  Russell 

Edward  Lindsay      Morris  Silverman 
Joseph  Messier  Claude  Young 

M.  I.  T. 
William  Couch  Alan  Cummings 

Maurice  Crowell       John  Holden 
Edgar  Horton 
Harvard 
Herbert  Fitton  Edgar  Lundin 

William  Jenness  is  taking  a  Post- 
Graduate  course  at  Thayer  Academy. 

Doris  Thomas  and  Helen  Spear  are 
at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Ethelle  Cleale  has  entered  Lasell  Sem- 
inary. 

Dorothy  Cole  and  Mary  Remick  are 
at  Smith. 

Marion  Horton  has  entered  Welles- 
ley. 

Lois  Kemp  is  a  freshman  at  Boston 
University,  College  of  Secretarial  Sci- 
ence. 

The  following  have  positions  with 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company : 
Ruth  Slack  Hildur  Wester 

Maizie  Burriss 

Helen  Thomas  is  at  Radcliffe. 

Dorothy  Prout,  Alumni  Editor. 


FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS  OF 
FAMOUS  TEACHERS 
Mr.  Jewell :  Well,  where  do  we  begin  to- 
day? 

Miss    Howe:    Qu'-avez-vous    Monsieur 
Miller? 

Miss  Dawes:   Stand  on  your  two   feet 

and  keep  your  hands   out  of   your 

pockets. 
Mr.  Collins :  Now,  Roets,  I  want  to  talk 

for  a  change. 
Miss  Thompson:  I  shall  expect  the  fol- 
lowing pupils  at  my  afternoon  tea 

at  1  :i5  on  Wednesday. 
Miss  Twombley :  I  don't  see  anything  to 

laugh  at. 
Mr.  Thomas:    Now    I    will    wash    my 

hands. 
Miss  Damon:  II  faut  que  vous  etudiez 

tres  fort. 
Miss  Zeller:  Oh,  pardon  me,  did  I  wake 

you? 
Mr. Webb:   Have  I  ever  done  anything 

to  you  that  you  should  act  like  this  ? 
Miss  Shaw :  Open  the  windows ! 
Miss  FitzGerald:    Remember,    you    are 

talking  to  a  lady. 
Miss  Giles:    Henry,    dear,    haven't    you 

your  work  done? 
Mr.  Ball :  Aren't  you  proud  of  Quincy 

High?  Helen  White,  '21. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Thomas:  Where  can  you  get 
"nitrate." 

Leake :  The  telephone  company  has  a 
"night  rate." 

» 

Miss  Dawes:  "To  what  period  did 
Shakespeare  belong." 

Driscoll :  "Shakespeare  belonged  to 
the  Shakespearian  period." 

Bissett  translating  German :  "He  left 
his  ears  hanging — " 

Miss  FitzGerald:     "Where?" 
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Hearty  Greetings — the  Golden  Rod 
extends  to  the  schools.  May  this  year 
be,  for  all,  a  most  prosperous  one!  We 
look  forward,  during  the  coming  year, 
to  your  hearty  cooperation  in  renewing 
our  old  exchanges  and  in  receiving  new 
ones. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing magazines  which  have  been  re- 
ceived to  date : 

"The  Polytechnic",  Rensselear  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"The  Blue  and  Gold",  Maiden,  Mass. 
"Industrial  School  Magazine",  Golden, 
Colorado. 
"Stetson  Oracle",  Randolph,  Mass. 
"The  Student,"  English  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  Mirror",  Waltham,  Mass. 
"The  Blackhawk",  Davenport,  Iowa. 
"Drury     Academe",     North     Adams, 
Mass. 

"The  Rindge  Register",  Rindge  Tech- 
nical School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"Syracuse   Daily   Orange",   Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

"The  Brewster",  Brewster,  Mass. 
"Lawrence     High     School     Bulletin", 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

"The  Argonaut",  Mansfield,  Mass. 
"The  Jabberwock",  Girls'  Latin  High, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Cuts"  and  "Comps". 
"The  Student",  English  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. : — 
We  think  your  magazine  is  one  of  the 
best  and  always  welcome  it.  The  ma- 
terial is  of  a  wide  variety  and  reflects 
much  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  as 
well  as  the  students.  "Hints  to  the 
Freshmen"  is  very  witty  and  cleverly 
written. 

"Industrial  School  Magazine",   Golden, 
Colorado : — 

Altho  your  magazine  is  very  interest- 
ing and  well  arranged  why  not  include 


a  few  more  original  stories  and  poems? 
Your  editorial  page  is  good.  But  where 
is  your  exchange  column! 
"The  Blackhawk",  Davenport,  Iowa: — 
Add  a  few  more  jokes  and  stories  and 
your  paper  will  be  greatly  improved. 
"The  Wildcat  Weekly"  is  quite  clever 
and  attractive. 

"Drury      Academe",      North      Adams, 
Mass. : — 

Your  magazine  is  splendid  and  is  one 
of  our  most  welcome  magazines.  The 
stories  and  poems  are  original  and  well 
written.  Yours  is  the  first  magazine  in 
which  we  have  thus  far  found  a  col- 
umn devoted  to  Science,  alone.  This 
shows  originality.  One  suggestion — 
add  a  few  more  cuts  to  your  Exchange 
Column. 
"Stetson  Oracle",  Randolph,   Mass. : — 

Your  magazine  contains  some  good 
material.  Your  jokes  are  good.  Why 
not  add  to  your  magazine  by  the  addition 
of  an  Exchange  Column  with  a  few 
"cuts"? 

"The   Rindge  Register",   Rindge    Tech- 
nical School,  Cambridge.  Mass. : — 
Your   football  number  is  good.     The 
cartoons  are  clever  and  interesting. 
— Ruth  Bishop,  Exchange  Editor. 
*     *     # 

Miss  Zeller:     "Is  altho'  accepted  as 
correct  for  'although'?" 
Pupil :     "Yes". 

Miss  Zeller:     "Who  accepted  it?" 
Pupil:     "Mr.  Blanchard". 
Miss  Zeller :     "Then  it  is  accepted". 

History    Teacher:     What   kind   of    a 
battle  was  "the  Boston  Massacre?" 
Golden :  "A  sham  battle." 

Miss  Zeller  to  Senior  Girls  celebrating 
Senior  Freak  Day :  "It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  some  of  your  girls  look  pret- 
ty.   You  are  without  rolls  for  your  ears". 
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Jokes 


Miss  Thompson  in  class  of  "Solid": 
*'If  you  can't  see  Mr.  Newcomb's  figure, 
you  may  change  your  seat". 

Chemistry  teacher:     What  does  anti- 
mony and  chlorine  form? 
Millen :     Matrimony. 

Miss  Listman  reading  the  Secretary's 
report  in  Room  23:  Miss  Dawes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Members  of  Class. 

Miss  Dawes  interrupting:  What  is 
the  order  of  that  heading? 

Miss  Listman:  I  thought  that  old 
people  went  first. 

Teacher  reading  from  paper:  "He 
was  some  sixty  odd  years  old". 

Member  of  class:  "How  many  even 
years  old  was  he?" 

Miss  Jensen :    Can  you  use  more  than 
two  sides  of  a  sheet. 
Low  voice:    Hardly! 


Mr.  Jewell  to   student  writing  word 
"Diviciaci"    at    board:    "Erase    that 
there,  he  only  had  one  eye". 


T 


Miss  D. 
McCue : 
sisters". 


"Who  was  Poor  Peter". 
'He  was  the  brother  of  two 


Latin  teacher:  When  I  walk  over  a 
high  bridge,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  to  throw 
everything  I  have  away. 

Ford:  Here!  Take  all  the  Latin 
books  and  walk  over  some  bridge. 

Miss  Douglas  after  a  loud  laugh  from 
Rhodes :  "You  know,  class,  they  say  it's 
the  empty  objects  that  make  the  most 
noise". 


English  teacher:  "Miss  F— ,  what 
was  the  name  of  the  best  known  essay 
written  by  Holmes". 

Miss  F.— :  "The  Acrobat  at  the 
Breakfast  Table". 

Miss  Galleher:  "Miss  Foye,  I'll  see 
you  at  1. 1 5." 

Later  on :  "Cunningham,  I'll  see  you, 
too." 

Cunningham :     "Where  ?" 

Pupil  reciting  in  Room  7:  "A  fore- 
father is  a  dead  relative." 

Fisher  translating  French:  "In  the 
carriage  sat  two  women  wearing  the 
same  clothes." 

WHERE  WAS  HIS  MIND? 

Fellow  at  the  Melrose  game :  "Say 
Jenkins,  what  do  you  think  of  Melrose's 
cheers  ?" 

Jenkins:  "Oh,  they're  all  good  look- 
ing." 

Girl  in  Room  7 :  "When  one  speaks 
he  usually  has  his  thoughts  in  his  mouth 
and  does  not  think  about  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  say." 

Found  in  a  test:  "The  location  was 
in  the  winter." 

Hokenson  in  Room  23 :     Lyrics  were 
formerly  sung  to  the  tune  of  a  "lyre". 
Miss  Dawes:    Aren't  they  now? 

Hanson  translating  German :  "A  loud 
silence  prevailed  in  the  room." 

Mr.  Thomas:  I'll  read  the  roll  call 
now.    Answer  present  if  you  are  here. 
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MacMahon,  translating  the  sentence: 
"We  will  catch  up  to  you  in  the  hall." 
"Nous  vous  catcherons". 

Mrs.  Angle:  "Explain  'Cadmus', 
Hughes". 

Hughes:    "Cadmus    killed   a    dragon 

and  sewed  its  teeth  together". 

Beale  in  English:  The  Captain  was 
down  below  fooling  with  the  engine. 

Mr.  Thomas :  "What  do  you  think  I 
came  here  for?" 

Bright  pupil:     "To  earn  money". 

Chemistry  teacher:     "What  is  hydro- 
chloric acid,  Dodge?" 
Dodge :     "It  is  an  acid". 

Mr.  Thomas:  Professor  Richards 
won  a  prize  of  $40,000  for  reclassifying 
"The  Classification  of  Elements". 

Golden :  Is  there  going  to  be  another 
prize  awarded? 

Mr.  Thomas :  Don't  worry,  you  will 
never  get  it  the  way  you  are  going. 

In  History  Class :  Miss  Kraus  recit- 
ing about  the  Boston  Massacre. 

"And  the  soldiers  lost  their  temper  on 
both  sides". 

Sophomore  in  English:  The  Fore 
River  Club  is  made  of  cement. 

Mr.  Thomas :  "Many  people  wonder 
how  the  Egyptian  put  the  big  rocks  to- 
gether when  making  the  pyramids". 

Voice :     "Paste". 

Pupil :  Caesar  dismissed  the  horse 
and—" 

Miss  Page  interrupting :  "Why  isn't 
that  queer!  Caesar  rang  the  bell  and 
told  the  horse  to  go". 


AT  THE  LUNCH  COUNTER 
Hamilton:     "Say    Redlow,    can    you 

change  $5.00?" 

Redlow:     "Me,     change     $5.00?       I 

couldn't  change  your  mind". 

Notice  on  bulletin:  Wanted,  several 
wild  Indians  for  Christmas  pageant. 

Jenkins:     "You  make  me  sick". 

For  this  he  was  obliged  to  apologize 
before  his  class,  as  it  happened,  he  made 
the  remark  to  the  teacher. 

His  apology  was  as  follows :  "I  am 
sorry  you  made  me  sick  yesterday". 


Heard    in    Room    2: 
have  you  your  speech?" 


'Henry  dear, 


Pupil   reading  Webster's   Oration: 
"But  alas,  you  are  not  all  here!" 
Miss   Giles:     "I   have   often   thought 

that    too, — But    alas,    you    are    not    all 

there". 

T  *  T 

SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  LUCKY 

Juniors  in  getting  three  football  games 
with  the  Seniors. 

Sophomores  in  making  their  touch- 
down. 

Blake  in  winning  dance  prizes — three 
lolly-pops  and  a  box  of  candy,  all  in  two 
hours. 

Pupils  in  the  pageant — losing  valuable 
class  time — (also  study  periods). 

Quincy  High  in  having  the  "Mitchell 
System" — No  joke — lost  the  Thayer 
game  for  us  through  "Little  Jackie". 

Quincy  High  students  by  having  a  very 
harmonious  piano  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  trouble  is  that  nobody  can  find  the 
harmony  in  it. 

*     *     * 

The  old  familiar  saying  in  Room  23 : 
"The  only  excuses  accepted  for  not  do- 
ing your  homework  are  Death,  Marriage, 
or  Imprisonment". 

George  Goodhue,  Joke  Editor. 
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For  low  prices,  high  quality  and 
good  reliable 

5boes 

Call  the 

Reliable  Shoe  Store 

1502  Hancock  Street 

Alpha  Hall  Block 


Enjoy    These    Four 
Tire  Advantages 

A  NEW  principle  of  tire  construction 
■'*■  offers  you  the  following  exclusive 
advantages  that  you  have  always  longed 
for— 

1.  Greater  Mileage 

2.  Puncture-Proof  Guarantee 

3.  20%  Oversize 

4.  Half  the  Cost 

Here's  the  principle  in  a  nutshell ;  when 
your  tire  has  given  you  all  the  mileage  you 
can  safely  demand  of  it:— 

Come  to  us  and  learn  how  you  can  add  5,000 
to  15,000  more  miles  to  that  worn  casing 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  listed  above. 
We'll  expect  you  in  today. 

GRANITE  CITY  AUTO  SUPPLY 


Phone  Quincy  1654— M 


MAPLE  ST. 


Compliments  of 


Gallagher  Bros. 


Real  Estate 


Insurance 


and  Mortgages 


Bradford  Building         Maple  Street 


POPPED  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


Teacher . 


Q- 


Now  who  can  tell  the 
name  of  the  article 
for  which  Quincy  is 
most  famous? 


Johnny: 

(One  of  our 
Customers) 


A. 


BUTTERKIST 

POPCORN 


Be  one  of  our  Customers  and  feel 
the  way  Johnny  does 

Quincy   Popcorn   Store 

1493  Hancock  Street 


Sue  Rice  Studios 


1522  Hancock  St. 


•jtorirature  —  <M1h 


>DS^ 


Frames  of  ALL  kinds 
Enlarging  and  Copying 


Tel.  Conn. 


First  class 
Repairing 


WILLIAM  E.  FRITZ 

JEWELER 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry- 
Cut  Glass  and  Silverware 


Munroe  Building 


1543  Hancock  Street 

QUINCY 


CLARK  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

COURSES 

Secretarial  Bookkeeping  Calculating  Income  Tax 

Shorthand  Civil  Service  Typewriting 

"THE  SCHOOL  OF  RESULTS" 


59  Temple  Place,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Beach  1159 


Norfolk  Building,  QUINCY 

Telephone  Quincy  3688 


Day  and  Evening  Classes 


New  Classes  opening  January  3,  1921 


Student  Team  Contests 
now  starting 

JOIN  NOW 

THERE'S  A  PLACE  FOR  YOU 
QUINCY  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


WE  HAVE  A  FINE  SELECTION  OF 

Toilet  Articles 

At  Lowest  Prlees 

Fountain  Pens,  Stationery,  Safety  Razors 

Toilet  Sets,  Military  Hair  Brushes, 

Manicure  Sets,  Perfumes,  &c. 

Try  as  en  Prescriptions 


DUNCAN'S  PHARMACY 

For  the  Convenience   of   our   patrons   and 

residents  of  the  district  we  have 

taken   over 

SUB-POSTAL  STATION  NO.  150 

571  WASHIN6T0N  ST.  QUINCY  POINT 

Cor.  Chubbuck  St. 


Compliments 

C  F.  Carlson 


Oppotite  Quincy  Depot 


The  Largest  Builders  of  Garages  in 

New  England 

BROOKS-SKINNER  CO.,  Inc. 

WOOD   AND   STEEL    PORTABLE    BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

FORE  RIVER  BRIDGE 


Telephone- Weymouth  12 


QUINCY  POINT 


Telephone  Quincy  974 

H.  D.  COLE 

TELEPHONE  2470 

OPTOMETRIST  -  OPTICIAN 

OPTICAL  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 

BROKEN  LENSES  REPLACED 

HAYDEN  &  FISK 

DEPOT  STREET               QUINCY 

FRESH  FISH 

EST.  1876 

OYSTERS  and  CLAMS 

GL  3.  Prtftmstll 

521  Washington  Street 

JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 

1391  HANCOCK  ST.                           QUINCY 

QUINCY 

SANDBERG 


THE  JEWELER 


QUINCY  CENTRE 


THE  STORE  OF  QUALITY 


GREENWOOD  SHOE  STORE 

FIRST  CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING 

Machine  or  Hand  Sewed  work 
and  Turned  Shoes  Repaired 


J.  W.  GREEWOOD 


131  Washington  Street 
QUINCY 


Why  go  to  Boston  to  buy 
Shoes? 

You  can  buy  a  good  shoe 
right  here  in  Quincy  at 

SPECIAL        Brogue  for  High  School 
Girl  at  $8.45  and  $9.00 

HEFFERNAN'S  SHOE  STORE 

Quincy  Square 
QUINCY 


QUINCY  HIGH 


TEACHER: 


JOHNNY: 


Will  one  of  you 
boys  give  me  a 
sentence  with  the 
word  WAR  LIKE' 
in  it. 

Oh  teacher,  my 
mother  bought  me 
a  pair  of  shoes  in 
the 


and    they  WORE 
LIKE  iron. 


GRADE  "A"  MILK 

For  Little  Folks 


DAIRY  DISHES 


ARE  BEST  AND 


CHEAPEST 


The  liberal  use  of  ELM  FARM  MILK  is  true  economy 

ELM  FARM  MILK  CO. 

Tel.  1610  QUINCY 

FOUNTAIN  PENS  ARE  A  SCHOOL  NECESSITY 
Guaranteed  Self-Filling  School  Pen  $1.75 

These  pens  were  made  especially  for  us. 
They  are  self-filling.  The  point  is  guaranteed 
14  karat  gold.  There  is  a  reliable  clip  to  keep 
it  from  falling  out  of  the  pocket.  We  have 
named  it  the  Hancock.  Ask  to  see  it.  It  is  the 
biggest  fountain  pen  value  you  ever  saw. 

GEORGE  M.  BARDEN 

STATIONER 
1395  Hancock  Street  Quincy  Square 


A  WHALE 
OF  A  SALE 

AT 

'■J 


GRANite  shoe 

iSTOREi 


MB  HANCOCK  ST 


-^QUINCY,  MASS. 


HEYWOOD    SHOES 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

SNAPPY  and  SERVICEABLE 

"Leather"  Boxes  "Leather"  Counters  and 
"Oak"  Soles 

MOORHEAD'S    SHOE    STORE 

Heywood  Shoe       ~"^"i^Sfi^&&m»__   } 

1547  HANCOCK  STREET 
A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BUY  GOOD  SHOES 


J.   SZATHMARY 

Millinery,  Ladies'  Suits,  Dresses,  Shirtwaists 
SKIRTS,  FURS  AND  FUR  COATS 


1447  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 


Phone,  Quincy  1790 


TRUCK  TIRES  OUR  SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE  QUINCY  494 


QUINCY  POINT  GARAGE 

STORING    -    REPAIRING    -    SUPPLIES 


ALEXANDER  POMPEO 

Proprietor 


494  WASHINGTON  ST. 
QUINCY 


IF  IT  IS  FOR  THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  WE  CARRY  IT 


Go  to  AMES,  the  Up-to-date 
Hardware  Store 

5  GRANITE  ST.,  QUINCY . 

To  Save  Time  and  Money 


NATHAN  AHES 


Dealer  In 


BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 


"STARRETT  TOOLS* 


Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes  and  Glass 


Agents  for  Sherwin-Will  ams  Paints 


Fipe  Up-to-date 

niLLINERY 

D.P.TAYLOR 

Bradferd  Bailding 
G^estriat  St.  Qmzj 


Call  at 


•    u 


%^§j      e     © 


523  Washington  St. 
Quincy  Point 


for  Choicest  of 


f\E/\TS 


We  have  a  reputation 
for  quality  and  service 


Free  Delivery 


Tel.  Conn. 


Compliments 


of  the 


Quincy  Trust  Co. 


Oiilncv,  Mess, 


Attention! 


Banks  pay  you  Interest 
On  what  you  save 

We  pay  you  interest 
On  what  you  spend 
In  our  Store 


PRIHE  HARDWARE  CO. 

573  to  577  Washington  St. 

Cor.  Chubbuck  St. 

QUINCY    POINT 


FOR  THE  MEN 

NEW  SNAPPY  SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  TIES 

PURE  WOOL  SPORT  SOX  AND  PURE  SILK  LISLE 

SKATING  CAPS  AND  WOOLEN  GLOVES 

FOR  THE   LADIES 

NEW  SHIRTWAISTS,   NECKWARE  AND  LINGERIE 

PURE  WOOL  AND  SILK,  AND  WOOL  SPORT  HOSE 

GAUNTLET  GLOVES  AND  WOOL  TAMS 

A  Wonderful  line  of  SILK  STOCKINGS,  also     LISLE  AND  COTTON 

All  priced  at  about  cost 

L.     H.     PIERCE 


582   Washington   Street 


Quincy  Point 


JANUARY 
CLEARANCE   SALE 

ALL  SAMPLES  IN  THE  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  THIS 
LARGE  STORE  CUT  FROM  25%  TO  45% 


3-piece  Tapestry  Set 

January  Sale   Price  $185-5? 


Reed  Rocker 

January  Sale  Price  $9  50 


Golden  Oak  Buffet       Mahogany  Library  Table 


January  Sale  Price  $160  22 


January  Sale  Price  $150  22 


Open   FRIDAY  and 
SATURDAY 

EVENINGS 


SuinqjsHpM. 


Open  ALL  DAY 
SATURDAY 


THOR 

ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE 

If  it  isn't  a  THOR  it  isn't  the  best 


Clothes  last  longer 


Saves  cost  of  help 


A  sanitary  washing 


Over  300  in  use  in 
Quincy 

Washes  like  the  best 
machines 

In  modern  laundries 


Our  Mr.  G.  H.  Walker  will  call  at  your  convenience  and 
tell  you  about  the  THOR. 

FREE  TRIAL  IN  YOUR  HOUSE 
Electric  Fixtures  Electric  Irons  Electric  Heaters 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

Let  us  do  your  wiring.     Old  houses  a  specialty 

We  will  call  and  give  estimate.     Get  your  Edison  Mazda 

bulbs  here.     The  most  modern  and  up  to  date 

Electric  Shop  in  Quincy 

THE  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

ALL  THAT  THE  TERM  IMPLIES 

7  1-2  MAPLE  STREET,  QUINCY 


Tel.  Quincy  3796 


A.  W.  SMITH,  Prop. 


Granite  City  Print    -<s^  83    14  Maple  Street,  Quincy 


